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“We have been obligingly furnished by Dr. 
Comstock, our able and efficient Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, with a copy of his Annual 
Report to the Legislature, from which we extract 
the following judicious remarks. The introduc- 
tion of the study of Agriculture in a simplified 
form, into our District Schools, could not but be 
attended with the most happy results—drawiny 
the attention of the young to this as a pursuit, 
and imparting many of the fundamental principles 
of the science, at a time of life when the memory 
is most retentive, and the tastes of the future 
man are in the progress of formation. But the 
report will speak for itself. 

Various reasons manifest the propriety of in- 
troducing agriculture, as connected with science, 
into our common schools, as a branch of popular 
education. Horticulture and agriculture, the 
philosophy of which is identical, were the earli- 
est and chief earthly employment of mankind.— 
They were to subdue the earth, to dress and to 
keep the garden, and to till the ground. It is 
moreover written, that the profit of the earth ts 

or all. 
f When our race were perfeet, a garden fraught 
with beauty, fragrance, and food, in rich variety, 
was prepared, by their beneficent Creator, for 
their abode. This was the theatre of their de- 
lightful toil—their pure and sublime enjoyment, 
In the imaginative minds of poets, rural scenes 
and exercises are essential to the highest, purest 
earthly bliss, Although God has said to man, 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, and 
has thus declared, that his maintenance shall be 
the fruit of his industry, yet, he is not, by con- 
sequence, doomed to perpetual ignorance and 
degradation. ‘This deplorable state is not the 
necessary result of any condemnation or law un- 
der which manis placed by his Heavenly Father. 
In whatever aspect we view agriculture, we 


_ 8@e it invested with immense importance. From 


it we derive most of the necessaries, comforts, 
and delicacies of life. ‘They can be obtained from 
no other source. Without it, our condition, in 
Many regards, would be assimilated to that of 


_ barbarians. It is radical to the existence and 
Prosperity of the arts—of manufactures, and of 


commerce ; and. of almost every thing that con- 
eigen the highe Piel ao nations. We 

ave a vast na domain. It possesses t 
fertility and variety of soil, with yeniat Chine. 


It is capable, under a culture faithful to the laws 
of nature, as applicable to this subject, of prudu- 
cing the most rich and abundant harvests, With- 
out a proper respect to these laws, however,a suc- 
cession of crops will soon exhaust nearly all the 
native fertility of the earth. Most of our learned 
professions are crowded. Many of our young 
men seem to have fancied, that wealth, ease, and 
honorable distinction, are, almost exclusively, | 
allied to the professions of medicine, law, or poll- 
tics ; and hence, have embraced one of these as 
the paramount object of pursuit. Too many, per- 
haps, have also embarked in merchandize, for the 
benefit of themselves, and the country. There 
are likewise, it is presumed, more mechanics, of | 
some kinds, than can prosper in their calling.— 
Add to these, numbers of other individuals, who 
have no profession—are out of employment— 
know not what to do—are discontented ; but who 
are capable of being useful, happy, and respecta~ 
ble, if suitably engaged in business. Multitudes 
among these, may have, all along, imagined, that 
the business of farming is necessarily associated 
with ignorance, rusticity, and servile labor,— 
They do not appear to recollect, that the class 
of farmers has furnished hosts of champions of 
the rights of man—many authors of usefnl dis- 
coveries and inventions—aye, men, who have 
extended, in various directions, the boundaries 
of science. The practice of farming, is a most 
noble and useful art. It is highly conducive to 
the health and vigor of both body and mind.— 
Like all other arts, it is founded upon scrence— 
the science of agriculture. Let the laws of this 
ecience be discovered, studied, and understood— 
let an enlightened application of them be made 
in the prosecution of agriculture, and its theory 
and practice, will be highly interesting—it will 
be elevated and popular. A vocation, thus ren- 
dered pleasing, lucrative, and honorable, cannot 
fail to command the attention of vast multitudes 
of our fellow citizens. Among these will be many 
from the various ranks to which allusion has been 
made. The idea that manual labor is incompatible 
with intellectual aod moral improvement, and re- 
finement of manners, is utterly inadmissible. It 


Heaven has many smiles, It is obvious, that the 
text, and other books, suitable for our township 
libraries, should be piain—divested, so far as prac 
ticable, of all technicalities—free from that ob- 
scurity, usually consequent upon prolix and in~ 
volved sentences. They should, at the same time, 
be written in a manner, sufficiently pleasing, an: 
mated and ornate, to be interesting and attractive 
to the great mass of readers. It is a matter of 
surprise and regret, that a great agricultura! peo- 
ple, as are those of the United States, shou!d 
have, so long postponed that attention to this 
subject, which its intrinsic and relative inpor- 
tance demands. But the prospect grows more 
animating. Farmers, philosophers, and states- 
men, are now, in great numbers, directing their 
earnest attention to this important interest.— 
They have poured much light upon this depart- 
ment of useful knowledge, and won for it the 
public favor. It is respectfully submitted, whether 
it would not be wise and prudent, to provide by 
law, for the delivery of lectures, annually,in every 
school district, upon agriculture and ite kindred 
sciences. The salutary influence these lectures 
would produce on the public miad, in reference 
to agriculture and rural economy, those cardina! 
interests of our country, would evidently increase 
the wealth, respectability and power of the State. 

In the view of the preceding considerations, 
and many others that might be suggested, the 
undersigned is decidedly in favor of the introduc- 
tion, into our common schools, of agricultura! 
education, and into our township libraries, books, 
of a popular character, en agriculture connected 
with science. 

Tueorngtic Acricutture.—The New Yerk 
Agricultural Institute is a regular college for 
teaching, besides other things, a system of agri- 
culture. The student in agriculture wil! be 
taught all facts in chemistry, in geology, and 
botany, useful to the farmer—the draining and 
preparation of soils—the collection, storage, and 
preservation of provender and fruits—the feeding 
and improvement of stock—care of orchard=, 
vineyards, &c.—the preparation and economy of 





is nullified by the physiology and hisiory of man. 
Labor is favorable to observation, study, and re- 
fiection. The most laborious person may fre- 
quently find minutes, hours, and days of leisure, 
in which he may indulge a fondness for reading, 
study, and mental cultivation. Whatever shall 
diffuse abroad a literary and scientific taste, is a 
desideratum. Solid learning promotes individual 
and social prosperity and happiness. [t is mate~ 
rial to the improvement and perpetuity of our po- 
litical institutions. 

Agricultural education in our common schools, 
from well adapted text books, and otherwise, and 
by competent teachers ; and introducing into our 
school, and other public libraries, books of a popu- 
lar character, on agriculture, connected with 
science, will among other advantages, cultivate 
and diffuse that taste and learning which are so 
desirable. Agriculture is an ample subject. It 
has many auxiliary branches. The appropriate 
text books, will, no doubt, be obtained, or pre. 
pared. Adaptation in these, as in many other 
things, is all important. From the agricultural 
education acquired in our primary schools—exten- 
ded by reading books on the subject, drawn from 
our public libraries, and from other sources, very 


manures, both organic and mineral, with their 
action and causes of success or failure. In short, 
all the topics embraced in the courses given by 
Professors of Agriculture in European colleges, 
will be discussed. 

Make Your Own Canpirs.—Take 2 pounds 
of alum for every 10 pounds of tallow; dissolve 
it in water belore the tallow is put in, and then 


| melt the tallow in tne alum water, with frequent 
| stirring, and it clarifies and hardens the tallow so 


as to make a most beautiful article for winter or 
summer use, almost as good as sperm. 

Maramp Men.—The more married men you 
have says Voltaire, the fewer,crimes there will be. 
Examine the frightful columns of your criminal! 
calendars, you will there find a hundred youths 
executed to one father of a family. Marriage 
renders a man more virtuous and more wise. The 
father of a family is not willing to blush before 
his children. 





A coarse looking fellow went up to an old gen- 
tleman, and holding out his hand, remarked, “ My 
dear sir, I can’t call you by name, but I am sure 
we have been together somewhere.” “ We may 








many of our youth will elect farming as a liveli- 
hood. This, it must be confessed, would be a 





wise election—for surely, it isa calling for which 


have,”. said the old gentleman, “for J have been 
ia some very bad company in my day.” 
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The advantages of 
very foreibly Called 
article which! We c our intelligent co- 
temporary, the Southern Planter. It is many 
years since we recommended deep plowing, and 
it is not a little gratifying to us that we find the 
dread of disturbing the till pan beginning to dis- 
appear from the minds of maay, who, some few 
veurs since, would as lief have crossed the path 
of a boa constrictor, as break up the clay resting 
beneath some four inches of exhausted sand, 
which, from time immemorial, has answered as an 
apology for soil. We recollect to have called at 
a farm in a neighboring. county, in 1839, to get 
our horse fed. It was in the occupancy of a ten- 
ant who had resided there for twenty years, and 
who, in the whole course of that time, had never 
penetrated the earth with the plow, more than 
three inches. When we called, we found him 
engaged in scratching the earth with a one-horse 
plow, going scarcely deep enough to cover the 
poverty grass with which the field abounded.— 
After saluting hiat, and procuring a feed for our 
horse, while the animal was masticating his meal, 
we entered into a pretty free conversation with 
our host, which we will here repeat, with the 
view of showing how absurd are the notions of 
men, who are wedded from the prejudice of an~ 
cient preseription, to old practices, and eschew 
ali book farming as worse than nonsense. 

‘Why do you not plow deeper, my good sir” 

‘God bless your soul, stranger, if I was to 
break up till bottom, and turn up the red clay, | 
should pizea the ground, and nothing in the 
yearth would grow, and besides all the manure, 
(and I have none to spare,) would sink down in- 
to the ground, and my crop of corn wouldn’t git 
no good from it; as it is, the manure I puts on 
the ground sinks into the yearth, and I only gets 
benefit from it for one crop.’ 

‘Well, now, my good sir, you have given me 
your theory for shallow plowing, and with your 
permission, I will give you mine in favor of deep 
plowing.” 

‘What do you mean by theory 7” 

‘Theory means the settled ideas which a man 
way have imbibed, as the governing princip'e of 
his action, and is to him the motive of his prac- 
tice.’ 

‘] don’t understand you.’ 

‘Then, sir, what I mean by theory, is this— 
it forms the revson of my doing any thing—for 
instance, if I were going to plant corn in this 
field of yours, | should manure it, because theory 
tells me that the plants would require feeding to 
make them grow. Do you understand me now ? 

“Oh yes.’ 

‘Then il give you my reasons for decp in 
preference to shallow plowing, and why I should 
mix a portion of the clay that lies beneath, with 
the sand above. You are fearful to break the 
pan, for fear your manure will sink, and yet you 
admit that what you put on the ground only lasts 
for one season, and you apprehend that as it is, 
it sinks into the ground and gets below the reach 
of your crops. Now I think you are mistaken as 
to the cause of the loss of the good effects of 
the manure. 1 believe that, instead of its sink~ 
rng, and thus eluding the reach of the rovts of 
your growing plants, that it escapes from the 
surfiee of the earth. You bury it so shallow, 
and expose it so immediately to the sun and at. 
mosphere, that, upon every succeeding rain, the 
manure rots faster than is necessary to the sus- 
tenance of your crops—faster than the rootlets 
can take it up, and as the most valuable, if not, 
indeed, the only part of manure that is valuable, 
is lightand volatile—it escapes through the pores 
of the earth, and is wafted away by the wind, and 
tn atl probability, is carried to your neighbor's 
land, where if it has a snitable soil, it is attracted 
and absorbed, to enrich his land, and nurture his 
growing crops. [ notice that your corn stalks 
are very small and easily broken, The reason 
of that is this—there is very little potash in your 
soil, and hence not enough to dissolve the sand, 
and form that flinty substance which constitutes 
the elastic principle that enables either grass, 
corn, wheat, rye, or birley, to stand erect. In 
all virgin clays there is more or les# potash, and 



















if you torn up someiof you j 
plow ity so as to mix it with the ‘sand, ; 
just supply your la ety - ol the very ing 


dients which it wants. ae 
«Well, bat the red clay will pizen the land, an 
nothing will grow on it.’ Y 


‘Not so. [don’t wish you to turn up more 


than two inches at one wing, and whatever} 
may be injurious to vegetation, in that quantity, |. 


will be corrected by the sun and air, Itis the 
oxide of iron, which gives the red color to the 
clay underneath the sand of this field, which, if 
it were in too great quantities to be brought 
into immediate contaet with the roots of grow- 
ing plants, might possibly injtre them, but the 
quantity I name, could dono harm. if you had 
lime to apply to your land, the oxide of iron would 
be converted into a substance similar to plaster, 
and an immediate benefit would enure to you, in 
a two-fold sense, first by neutralizing the bad 
effects of the iron, and secondly, by converting 
the latter into plaster.’ 

» *Who ever hearn of iron being in the ground, 
except in lamps as hard as stones ” 

‘ Many before you were born.’ 

‘But let me proceed. By annually turning up 
@ portion of your clay, instead of having to cul- 
tivate an almost barren sand as you now have, iu 
a few years you would have a good mould, that 
would resist the influence of the scorchiyg rays 
of the sun, and your crops would avoid being 
burnt up by the slight drouths. Your manure, 
instead of being crawn up and lost through the 
heat of the sun, will remain in the earth, rot 
gradually, and as gradually supply your growiny 
crops with food, and you will find that, inatead 
of having to manure every year, once in four 
years will answer, and particularly if you sow 
clover aud turn that in every second year.’ 

* Why, bless you, clover won’t grow here,’ 

‘Yes it will, if you doasI tell you; plow 
deeper, turn up aud mix the clay with the sand 
and lime in your land. If you can’t afford to lime, 
plasterit. A bushel to the acre fora ar or 
two will enable you to raise clover, provided you 
turn up the clay and get the potash into action.’ 

‘Potash! why, there never was either potash 
or ashes put on this ground, and ]’m too far from 
market to hawl it, »f I was even able to buy it.’ 

‘ There is potash in the red clay.’ 

‘How did it get there ? 

‘ Providence: placed it there, for wise and be- 
neficent purposes,.and it remains for you to use 
it or not, as you may see fit. Plow deeper, I tell 
you, and you will find potash enough, to add to 
the fertility of your soil and increase your crops.’ 

‘] reckin you'te a Look farmer—you talk so 
like the strange things I’s hearn on.’ 

‘No, my good sir, I’m not a book farmer, but 
like yourself, a farmer ina small way, even smal- 
ler than you are, yet I do read books, and papers 
too, on farming, and have read them with delight, 
and I hope with profit, from my earliest recollec. 
tion. What I see in them that my judgment 
approves, I practice, if an oecasion offere—what 
I see that I do not approve, I reject—and if you 
were to take an agricultural paper, both you and 
your children would profit by it. No man ever 
yet read any thing without gaining by it. The 
agricultural papers, besides containing the essays 
and views of theorists, have much of the practical 
experience of practical men in them, and by read- 
ing them, men become acquainted with the cos- 
toms and modes of culture of all parts of the 
world, and surely, with such a field before them, 
those who do not improve by it must be dull in- 
deed. But I have a few words more with regard 
to deep plowing, and its effects in promoting the 
growth of crops. By deepening the bed in which 
the plants have to grow, you enlarge the pasture 
of the plants: you enable their rootlets to de- 
scend, as well as spread with more facility, and 
it must be obvious, that by-so doing, you greatly 
improve their chance of growing, as the less 
difficulty they may experience in searching for 
food, the better chance will they have of thriving. 
You say that the red cley beneath the sand is poi- 
sonous to your crops. Be it so, But keeping it 
in a compact form, you do not render it less in- 
jurious, for notwithstanding its hardnegs,the roots 
of your corn will penetrate it several inches, 


{so that the objection whieh you have raised 













plow ? mi 

‘Why, I would have yon to increase your so; 
two inches each year, until you get at least ning 
inches in depth.’ 

‘Why, bless you, stranger, my plow can’t 
never go that deep, and besides, my horse couldn‘: 
/never tnrn up nine inches.’ 

‘Get a bigger plow, and put in two horsrs in. 
stead of one. By getting a deeper tilth, you wi) 
enable your land to absorb a good deal of inanuse 
from the atmosphere.’ 

ae ever heard talk of manure being in {\¢ 
air 

‘f have. -There is at all times floating in the 
air, a substunce, which if you can only impart to 
your soil the power of attracting and absorbing 
it, you will find that it will add greatly to the 
fertility of your land. That whlch escapes from 
your soil as the manure rots, is the substance | 
mean, and it is carried away from you, to add to 
the fertility of your neighbor’s land, because of 
its being in a condition to retain it. As the ma- 
nure in your barn-yard rots, its most enriching 
properties are carried off by the same process ani 
lost to you. If you wish to prevent such loss, 
you can do so, by keeping a few inches of dirt o/ 
any kind spread over your manure. This will act 
in a two-fold way, beneficially to your interest. 
It will prevent the escape of the gaseous sub- 
stances I have spoken of, while the body of earth 
above the manure, will become impregnated with 
the richest of the manure, as decomposition goes 
on, so that the earth, thus placed on the top, wii! 
become as good as any part of the manure. You 
have often smelt at a distance from your manure 
pile, an unpleasant stench, have you not? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, that is what I call a gaseous substance, 
and the very best and most fertilizing part of the 
body of your manure pile. It is that which flies 
off with each current of wind, is lost to you, and 
enriches the better land of your neighbor, because 
that land is in a condition to attract and absor) 
it, as 1 have told you.’ ; 

‘Well, stranger, I don’t understand al! you 
have been saying, though I think I'll try to plow 
a little deeper, and burn some of the shells about 
my house and shore, and see if I can raise clover. 

‘If you'll de so, you may raise clover and timo- 
thy too, and make three bushels of corn where 
you raise one now. Do you raise any wheat’ 

*No—my ground won’t grow it.’ 

‘Follow my adyice, and after you get a good 
crop of clover, plow that in, seed your field down 
in wheat, and I'll promise you'a good yield, pro- 
vided you apply ten or twenty bushels of lime to 
the acre.’ 

‘They tells me that a hundred bushels is no! 
too much.’ 

‘That's very true, but the quantity I have 
named will atiewer for several years, and | see no 
necessity for a man of small means applying + 
large quantity, when a smaller one will answer 
present purposes. T believe that lime is not oo! 
an alterative, that is, an amender of the soil, but 
I betieve it is also a positive manure, that is, that 
the plant takes it up as a nutriment.” 

‘Nutriment ! what ts that P 

‘A substance that nourishes and encourages 
the growth of plants.’ tapi: 

With this our conversation ended, and we wer? 
happy to learn onty a few days ago from the toc'- 
vidual to whom it was addressed, that he had fol- 
lowed our adviee, and had hast year, from a field 
which he was formerly in the habit of getting 
from. two to four barrels of corn to the acre, ac- 
eurding to the season, gathered upwards of eight 

is, and that he had grown as fine a crop ° 
clover.as he wished to haye, when, in forme! 


times. when this field was resting, nothing but # 
poverty grass. and sifoted “Waele” ted their 
Cee eeriten “Paviner’ 
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Indian Corn—New Variety--Planting. 


The following description of a process by 
which a pew variety of Indian Corn was produ- 
ced, ia found in the Albany Cultivator, andmay 
not be uninteresting to our readers : 


I send you a few eats of anew pores of sweet 
corn, obtained by the process detailed below : 

ist year. I had avery early yellow corn, but 
quite diminutive in its growth—the stalks not 
over three feet in height, and the ears not over 
four inches in length. Late in the season I plan- 
ted this in a patch of sweet or shriveled corn, 
then considerably grown. As soon as the tops 
or blossoms of the yellow corn protruded, they 
were cut off, in order that the early corn might 
ve impregnated only by the swectcorn, The 
result this year was yellow corn of the usual 
size and appearance. 

2d year. The last year’s product was planted 
by itself, at a distance from all othercorn, The 
result was, a corn growing about five feet in 
height, having eats 7 to 8 inches in length, with 
a m'xture of yellow and white smooth corn and 
sweet of shtiveled corsa on the same cob—fit to 
eat about the middle of July. 


31 year. I separated the corn into two parts, 
the smooth by itself, and planted them apart, ata 
distance from other corn, ‘The product this year 
corresponded mostly with the corn planted, only 
there was a slight mixture of the shriveled upon 
the smooth corn, and of the smooth upon the 
shriveled. ‘The smooth was fit to eat about the 
middle of July, and the shriveled about a week 
tater. 

4th year. I again planted the smooth and the 
shriveled corn in separate patches. ‘The smooth 
was fit to eat the 18th of July,and the shriveled 
the 24th. The height of the stalks averaged about 
five feet. The character of the two kinds seem- 
ed now to be permanently established. The 
smooth corn produced its like, as did the shriv- 
eled. The latter has the disadvantage of being 
yellow, but is earlier than common sweet corn 
and equally palatable. The smooth corn has a 
mixture of white and yellow on the same cob, 

Sth year, I separuted the yellow and white 
smooth corn and and planted them apart from 
each other. The result is, two distinct varieties 
of smooth corn; the earliest, fit for eating the 19th 
of July. ‘The white partakes very much of the 
tenderness of sweet corn. Some portion of it 
wasabeut a week later than the rest and grew 
about a foot higher. 

6th year. Having separated the earliest of the 
white corn from the latest, I planted them apart, 
and thus procured two distinct varieties of smooth 
white curn;onefit for boilingthe 1gth of July,the 
other about a week later. Upon the ears of the 
earliest variety of last year’s growth, I noticed 


afew scattering kernels of white sweet corn. 


‘These were carefully picked out, and planted this 
year by themselves. ‘The result is a white sweet 
corn, fitfor boiling the 18th of July,corresponding 
with the earliest smooth corn in size of stalk and 
ear. 

My object in instituting this experiment hav- 
ing been to obtain a corn, suitable in color and 
early maturity for marketing, I discarded the yel- 
low varieties, closing. the experiment in posses- 
si0D— 

Ist. Of a white, smooth, eight rowed corn, 
with ears. seven to eight inches long, approaching 
the common sweet corn in flavor, and fit for boil- 


__ ing the 18th of July. 


ad. Of a similar corn, we somewhat larger 
later. 

$d. Of an eight- sweet corn, with ears 
six to seven inches long, and fit for boiling the 
13th of July, (in 1844, 14th.) 

The last variety, proving to be the precise ar- 
ticle that I was in pursuit of, I have for three 
years past kept for cultivation that alone, It is 
that which I send you. 

A word upon the depth of planting In- 


diancorn. A small patch of the eirly sweet corn 
above mentioned, was planted last spring three 
incl weil and grew thriftily 
igh, but then came toa 
__ gtand. 1t remained without i g its height 
. . Petceptibly, a full fortnight, while ano 


inches deep. It came. 
till jt. was 3 or 4 inches 


another patch 


of the same kind of corn grew rapidly, On ex- 
amining the roots of the non-growihg corn, it 
‘was found that ajoint had been formed abeut an 
inch and a half above the kernel, and that roots 
had sprouted out from the joint, leaving ull be~ 
lew to perish. Ia other words, the plant had ab- 
andoned the lower roots at three inches in depth, 
and formed a new set, an inch and a half from the 
surface, While the process of changing the 
roots was going on, the plant seems to have ceas- 
ed to grow above the ground. The effect was, to 
retard the maturity of the corn about a fortnight: 
but I do not know that its size and productiveness 
were ultimately impaired, 

The inference which I make is, that corn, to be 
early, should aot be planted more than 14 inches 
deep. 

‘ Nores Daruine, 

New- Haven, Ct., November 18, 1844. 








Faets for Laboring Men. 


Notwithstanding all the improvements in the 
useful arts, in science, and in labor saving machi- 
nery, by which one man performs the work of 
ten, the statistics of all civilised nations reveal 
the startling facts that Pauperism, Crime, and 
Insanity,increases faster than population, It is 
known that steatn in Great Britain does the work 
of millions of human beings, and yet Mr. Cole- 
man states on what he regards as geod authority, 
that there are in England and Wales a million 
and seventy thousand public pupers ! In our own 
state the expense of supporting the poor last year 
if | mistake not, exceeded &700,000. Over $17,- 
000 *‘poor accounts,” or accounts for taking care 
of the poor, have just been allowed by the board 
of supervisors in Erie county: nor is this an un- 
usual sum, As God has given to each person 
but one pair of hands to work and provide food 
for one stomach, which must be fed three times 
every day—to work, and provide clothing for ono 
naked back, a shelter for one houseless head, and 
for all its physical wants in infascy, sickness,and 
old age, it is plain that, if one person shall acquire 
asum equal to the entire earnings of ten pairs 
of hands, some of the mouths attached by nature 
to these ten pairs of hands may go hungry. They 
may lack clothing and shelter, merely because 
they donot knew so well how to keep and 
enjoy the fruits of their own industry, as other 
members of the society in which they live, know 
how to exchange their shadows for the laboring 
man’s substance, 

Of what avail is it to a man that the annual 
product of his labor be increased five-fold, if he 
despise knowledge and allow his joints to be trea- 
ted like gudgeons running under water, that nev- 
er receive one drop of oil? 

Farmers are much in the habit of changing 
work with merchants and professional gentlemen. 
The exchange is generally made in this fashion: 
The man who has devoted his life to the study 
and practice of agriculture, gives six days ef his 
labor for one of the merchant or of the dealer in 


employment at this rate thrcughout the year, he 
may eonsuine the entire product of one pair of 
hands, and lay up a sum equal to the whole ear- 
nings of five tillere of the soil. Estimating the 
value of this agricultural labor at 8200 per hand, 
or at 21,000 for the five, instead of paying 270 
a year to the laboring man who created this prop- 
erty, in the shape of interest, the man who has 
acquired it, lends it to the very men that produ- 
ced it, and to their children after them, as a fair 
equivalent for 100 days work every year, at 70 
cents a day ! 

Let me suppose there was property sold in the 
year 1320, at 150 millions of dollars, in this great 
state, subject to an interest (less than 7 per cent) | 
which would double the principle in 15 years. 
Call the population of the state at that time 1,- 
250,000, which is not far from the truth. Since 
1820 the population has doubled, or it is now 2,- 
500,000. Look now after the property of $150- 
000,000 at interest. Ir 1932, it was 500 nfillions, 
in 1344, 600 millions. While this dead matter, 
called sometimes gold.and silver, at others some- 
thing else, which can neither move, think, nor do 


law or medicine. If either of tho latter can finds 


millions without paying the debt, the number ct 

labering hands in the state to work and pay the 
interest on 600 millions,!s only doubie the number 
which had to pay the interest on the original 
debt of 150 millions, If the tax on labor 
increase twice as fast as population, what 
but incaeasing poverty and crime can result? 

I have stated the above facts to demonstrate 
the reason tehy, pauperism is increasing so rapid- 
ly in the Rmpire state. In this free and civilized 
land we call the eunnal service of 85,000 in gold 
which needs no food nor raiment, and which will 
last a thousand years, worth 87 per cent, or 390. 
To pay this, in the plenitude of our kindness 
to humanity, which must unfortunately be fed 
and clothed, we usually allow for labor one dollar 
aday. In Engiand they lend gold at 33 per cent, 
andcredit labor fifty cents aday. In France and 
Germany, gold ts loaned at 2 per cent, and lavor 
credited about 25 cents a day. 

The great error in all this matter is conmnit- 
ted by the borrower, not the lender, in each ot 
these countries. No man, as a general rule, |s 
compelled to run into debt, when he begins in 
the world. If all interest on tnoney were avol 
ished, it would not prevent in the least, ignorant 
or foolish men, from selling their labor, or its pro 
ducts, at a price less than their value. Know 
edge is the one thing indispensable, not less to 
keep, than to produce the comforts of life. By 
trading and gambling a man may draw a prize ; 
but the chancesare that he will buy a blank. — 
When every human intellect shall know how to 
make one pair of hands work to the best advan 
tage, and also how to keep and enjoy what thev 
produce, to bless himself and his own household, 
pauperism, crime, and insanity will be neariy 
banished from the world, When no man can 
obtain wealth except by the sweat of his own 
face, over and above what he consumes, he wii! 
no longer cherish that merbid “love of money,” 
which the Bible denounces as “the root of all 
evil.” The equality of condition, which would 
result from every man’s keeping the fruit of fc 
labor or a fair equivalent, would remove the exc: 
ting cause of much of the pride, envy, extrava 
gance, idleness, vice, and disease, which now a: 
flict those that needlessly violate the laws o/ 
their being. — Albany Cultivator. 

Buffalo, Nov. 27, 1844. D. Law. 

To prevent Coits cHewine THER Har rene. 
—Take the scab from the wart ur issue on the 
inside of the leg, rub the halter thoroughly wit 
that, and they will not be cayght chewing ther 
halter very soon. Ihave tried pepper, tobacco 
&c., but nothing to so good purpose as their ows, 
or kindred musk. 


To Destroy Ants AND Prevent THEIR BUN | 
ine THEIR Mounps uPoN Mrapows,—I take a boy 
hoe just as the ground is about to freeze in <i 
fall, cut the mound off even with the ground, then 
sprinkle on the spot where the mound stoud, « 
bout a shovel full of unleached ashes. ‘fhe an'~ 
having burrowed a little below the suriace, i! 
lye of the ashes causes their utter destruction. 
Tha part taken off should then be removed trow 
the meadow to the compost heap, or placed in 
some ditch or hole for the purpose of making tiv 
meadow smooth and level. 


Coatrit Dust, I think has proved beneficia! t. 
my fruit trees, by placing a few shovels full about 
the roots of each tree ; it keeps away the grass, 
prevents the borer from entering the bark, ani 
withal makes an excellent manure. —.1/b, Cul. 


It has been shrewdly said, that when men abuse 
us, weshould suspect ourselves, and when thes 
praise us, them, It is a rare instance of virtue 
to despise censure, which we do not deserve ; 
and still more rare to despise praise which we de. 
But that integrity that lives only on opinior. 
would starve without it ; and that theatrical bind 
of virtue, which desires publicity for its stage, 
and an applauding world for an audience, coud 
not be depended on in the secrecy of solitude,or 
he retirement of a desert. 


A farmer should have several enclosed pastures 





the least thing whatever, has increasec four feld, 





and drawa from human thought and muscle 450) 





to pasture his stock alternately in, te allow th: 
grass time to recruit. 
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Apology. 

The editor has observed with regret, the re-inser- 
tion, in the last number, of two short asticles, which 
had appeared before, together with several typograph- 
ical errors. Illness, and the diseased condition of his 
eyes, preventing due examination, must plead his 
apology. He has now engaged such assistance, du- 
ring the continuance of these partial disabilities, 
(which he trusts will be brief,) as may prevent the re- 
currence of similar errors hereafter. 


Exchanges. 

We have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of 
the first number of “‘ Fhe Indiana Farmer and Gard- 
ener,” & semi-monthly journal just published at Indi- 
aaapolis. It is neat in form and execution, and from 
the decided ability which characterizes this number, 
we have no doubt it will prove an efficient auxiliary, 
in advancing the interests of agriculture in that flour- 
ishing state. 

*¢ The Southern Cultivator,”’ published at Augusta, 
Ge., comes to us in a greatly enlarged form. It 
abounds ia matter fall of interest to the south, and de- 
serves extensive patronage. 





Oo raising the Cultivated Grasses. 

The lands of this State, for farming purposes, may 
be divided into three general classes—the timbered 
lands, the openings, and the wet prairies or marsh 
meadows. Each of these requires its peculiar treat- 
ment, in order to be seeded down, and made produc- 
tive of good crops of grass. ' 

The timbered lands of this State resembie those of 
the eastern States in their general character, with this 
difference, that there is here a greater or less intet- 
mixture of sand. But the proportion of clay is so 
predominant, that they are well adapted to the growth 
of grass; and nothing further is necessary to insure a 
good crop, than to seed down, immediately after clear- 
ing, with the first crop of wheat, There are, howev- 
er, occasional tufts of a wild grass, which are not re- 
moved by the harrow, and are some impediment to the 
cultivated grasses, until they have been removed by 
ploughing. Then, noturther application is necessary. 

The marsh meadows, that almost peculiar feature in 
we geography of our State, and which, when re- 
claimed, add greatly to the beauty of its scenery, as 
weil ae to the substantial products of our farms, re- 
quire their own peculiar management. Afier being 
tiret made sufficiently dry, by dutches, cut below the 
biack vegetable mould, the gradual deposite of many 
ceaturtes, to the hard substratum of gravel or clay on 
which it rests, if the surface is too rough, take a fa- 
vorable time just before the breaking up of the frost, 
when the tops of the bogs are thawed, while the 
ground is hard below, soas to beara team, and go 
over it with a harrow. When the frost has left the 
ground, sow the seed of herds grassand red top; and 
if the ground is firm enough, harrow it after the seed 
is sown,—for the more the old turf is scarified by the 
harrow, the better the seed will take. The new grass 
will grow thriftily, and gradually supplant the wild ; 
each year showing less of the latter and more of the 
former. 

It nughtbe supposed that the most thorough method 
ot seeding these lands, would be to reverse the sod 
with the plough, when they have been made suffi- 
ciently dry—raise a crop,of some kind of grain, and 
aced down in the usual way, But it is eaid that ex- 
perience goes against this. The band is not found to 
sod well, doubtless owing to its being too exclusively 
composed of vegetable mould. This objection would 
probably be obviated by pursuing the practice of some 
eastern farmers, of carting on soit from the upland, to 
mix with the mould; and it would not, we suppose, 





the purpose. When done, it would doubtless make 
an excellent soil, inexhaustible in fertility, and from 
the facility of irrigation, admirably adepted to the 
raising of both grass and grain, especially the former. 
Whether, in the present comparative price of farm 
products and labor, it would pay the cost, may be 
questionable. But it would be worth while for some 
of our farmers who are favorably situated for it, to try 
the experiment on a small ecale, and satisfy them- 
selves and others as to the result. 

On the oak openings, the cultivation ef grass crops 
is of the last importance, because they are indispensa- 
ble to @ correct system of rotation ; and here unfortu- 
nateiy, is found the greatest difficulty in rearing them 
to advantage. The soil, although for the most part 
very productive in grain, yields, without some assist- 
ing application, but very ordinary crops of grass. 

Experience has made us acquainted with two rem- 
edies for this—they are, the use of plaster and of ma- 
nure. The fofmer article is dear, costing from two 
dollars to two and a half per barrel ; yet we are per- 
suaded that every dollar expended for it, will give a 
return of three. It is conceded, that nothing more is 
needed to make our openings raise abundant crops of 
jgrass. Applied to the field in the dew of the morn- 
|ing, or immediately before or aftera rain, in the spring 
of the year subsequent to that in which the protecting 
crop shall have been removed, is sure to succeed.— 
And this application will continue to be successful for 
many years, from the abundance of potash contained 
‘in these soils, which has been created as well by veg- 
etable decomposition as by the numerous fires. But 
as the effect of the plaster will be to cause a large 
quantity of potash to be taken from the soil, with eve- 

















made which shall restore the potash to the soil. 


properly applied, will have the same effect. We once 


than two-thirds of an acre, was manured very richly, 


tecting crop of barley. 


ed from it was very large. 


generally—a sandy loam. No plaster, or other dres- 


sing was applied, 


clean, —the next spring sow clover, or clover and tim- 


suse to apply plenty cf seed. Thin sowing is bad 
policy every way. It makes the land but partially 
productive, while weeds grow up wherever the grass 
is wanting. 

There are other questions relating to this subject, 
such as the exact quantity of seed best to be sown to 


sowing, the length of time duning which a field may 
profitably be seeded down, &c., to. which we would} 
solicit the attention of practical farmers, and request 
them to send us the result of their observation and ex- 
perience. 


Procure your Grafts. 

From the first of this month, to the swelling of the 
buds in the spring, is the season for procuring grafis 
for your fruit trees. We earnestly recommend those 
of our subscribers who are lovers of good fruit, and 
who have orchards not grafted, to lose no time in go- 





may have been beforehand with them in thie partic. 
lar; and obtain a few twigs from their bearing tree; 
They will cost little or nothing, but the trouble 9 
going alter them, and will repay this, a hundred foi. 

When we consider that a tree, bearing the mox 
delicious fruit, occupies no more ground, and costs no 
more trouble, (except the mere procuring of the grat, 
and inserting it,) than the most indifferent seedling, 
it would seem that no further inducement would b- 
wanted. Yet, we know of some farmers, who have 
orchards that have borne a number of years, and have 
nota graft inserted. True, they have a few tree; 
which produce good fruit; but the greater part are 
comparatively worthless—compared, we mean, with 
the choice kinds which may be obtained by gratting. 
All grafts were, to be sure, originally procured from 
seedlings; but they are the choicest seedlings tha; 
have been produced for many years, both in our ow) 
country, and In Europe. 

Much care should be used to prevent grafis, after 
being cut, from drying up, or from being exposed to 
alternations of cold and heat. It is a very good way, 
to cover them with moist dirt, in the bottom of a cel. 
lar. They will bear sooner, if taken from a bearing 
tree. 

The setting of the graft is a matter of little diffien!. 
ty, and is rather a pleasure than a task. For the 
benefit of those, who may not be familiar with the 
process, all necessary information, relating to it, will 
be given, in due season, in the pages of the Farmes. 
There is one species of fruit, to which our State 
has proved itself well adapted, but which, for some 
reason, which we are ata loss to divine, haa been 
very generally neglected. We refer to the Quince. 


ry crop of grass, the advantageous effect of the plas- | This fruit sells in our markets at a price that would 
ter will grow less and less, until, ultimately, it will be |cause a good orchard of them to yield an income, e- 
scarcely perceptible, until some fresh application be |qual to that derived from an ordinary farm. Those 


who first embark in the cultivation of it, will be sure 


But it is not so generally believed that manures, |‘ reap a rich reward, both of pleasure and profit. 


It grows well, when grafted into the thorn-apple 


made a little experiment on this point, which satisfied bushes; also, may be procured at our principal nurse- 
us that they would. A piece of ground of not more | ries. 


The great, and indeed, the only difficulty jn this 


and planted with potatoes. After taking off a fine | State, in the production of iruit, is found to be the too 
crop of these, the land was town very thickly, the |¢arly starting of the bud in the spring—the joint effect 
spring following, with clover and timothy, with a pro- | of @ warm soil, and the premature warm weather that 
The year after it was suffered }'8 apt to occur in March and April. Two methods 
to grow up for mearow, and the crop of grass obtain-|of obviating this difficulty have beén recommend- 
Four loads were taken|ed. One 18, to select, when it is practicable, a north- 
off, and the estimate of the quantity was two tons.— |¢rn exposure for the site of the orchard. This plan 
The soil of this piece was like that of the openings |!$ unexceptionable, and to a considerable extent, efii- 


cient, The other is, to retard the putting forth of the 
trees, by stamping the snow about their roots in win- 


We feel now, no hesitation in recommending to far- | '¢?» covering it with some substance that will protect 
mers to use this method for seeding, as far as it will it from the rays of the sun; such as leached ashes, 
go... Take ne more land than you can manure very |*tfaw, or long manure from the barn-yard. On this 
richly, plant corn or potatoes, keeping the ground | ‘here is a difference ef opinion. We have never seen 


the experiment tried, but the following arguments a- 


othy, with barley or spring wheat, (in preference to gainst the practice, which we extract from the Indiana 
oats,) and we feel confident you will find yourselves Farmer and Gardener, seem to be at least very plaus- 
rewarded with an excellent crop of grass. But be ible. 


Protecting the Boots of Fruit Trees. 


Cultivators are frequently urged in Horticultu- 
ral papers to cover the roots of the Peach trees 
with heaps of snow, &c., that they may be re- 
tarded in the spring, and escape injury from late 
frosts upon their blossoms. This direction takes 
it for granted that the warmth of the ground 


the acre, the relative advantages of fall and spring | starts the root, and the root: starts the sap, and 


the sap wakes up the dormant branch. By cov- 
ering the soil and keeping it back, the whole tree 
is supposed to be secured. But, unfortunately 
for this process, the motion of the sap is first in 
the branches, and last in the roots. Light and 
heat, exerted upon the branches for any couside- 
rable length of time, produce a high state of ex- 
citability; the sap begins to move toward the bud, 
its place is supplied by a portion lower down, and 
so on until the whole column of sap through the 
trunk is in motion, and last of all in the roor.— 











requite a large proportion of the upland soil 'o answer 


ing to some of their neighbors, near or distant, that 


———— LL CCC 


But su warm, spring days, with a tempera- 
ture ef from 60° to 65°, “A produced a vigor- 
ous motion of the sap in the oranches and trunk, 
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while the root, (thanks to snow and ice pi 
over it to keep it frozen,) is dormant, what will 
resalt! The sap already within the tree will be 
exhausted, the root will supply none, the light 
and heat still push on the development of bud 
and leaf, and the tree will exhaust itself and die. 
We not long since ved a remarkable con- 
firmation of these reasonings. A gentleman in 
Huntington Co,, La.; reading these unskiliful di- 
rections to cover the peach tree root, opened 
trenches about his trees, and filled them with 
enow, heaping bountifully also all about the trees. 
The next spring, long after his trees should have 
been at work, the snuw held the root fast; the 
buds swelled and burst, lingered, shrivelled and 
died—and the trees tuo. This might have been 
prognosticated. There are partial methods of 
protecting the peach from too early development, 
but they all have respects to the protection of 
lhe Jimbs. If the branches can be covered during 
the random and prematurely Lot days of spring, 
the tree will not suffer. High, and cool-aired 
aspects, north hill-sides, northern sides of hous~ 
es, baras, &c., will answer this purpose. When 
it can be afforded, long boards may be set up up- 
en the east and south side of choice trees, upon 
a frame slightly made and easily removed. 

Te reason why more damage has not been 
done by covering peach tree roots, than has oc- 
curred, is, that the ground has been superficially 
frozen, and many of the roots extending deeper 
and laterally beyond the congealed portions, have 
afforded a supply of sap after a motion had been 
imparted to it in the branches. 

P. S. Just as the above left our hand, we re- 
eeived the Onto Cuttivator, taken in the very 
act of sinning in this matter: 

“Care of Peach Trees in Winter.—lf there 
is a fall of snow, take a shovel and pile the snow 
arouad the tree, treading it well, tio or three 
feet in height. ‘Then cover it lightly with car- 
penter’s shavings or straw, of light color, just so 
ag to keep the sun from melting the snow as 
long time as possible. A few pieces of board 
will answer nearly as wed as shavjpgs or straw. 
if there should not be sufficient snow, and the 
ground freezes to a considerable depth, it may 
auswer the same purpose, if you place something 
ef the kind en the south side of the roots of the 
tree, A little labor in this way may prevent the 
injury that in this climate so often results from 
a few days of untimely bot weather during the 
fatter part of the winter; and as a reward you 
may be able to luxuriate on fine peaches next 
eummer, while your less thoughtful neighbors 
are destitute.” 

A much shorter way of doing the same thing, 
would be to saw off the trunk near the ground, 
and lay the top carefully away in some sheltered 
place. We are persuaded that friend Bateman, 
upon a moment’s reflection, will recant his her- 
esy in this matter. 

Quary.—May it not be, that the experiment 
mentioned above by our cotemporary, was cars 
tied tow far? It strikes us as very possible, that 
a certain degree of artificial retardation caused 

by keeping the roots cold, may be practiced with 
safety and advantage, while if the same be too 
tong continued, it would be fatal to the tree. — 
At all events, we think we should venture to try 


it cautiously.—Ep. Farmer. 


Usefulness of Moles. 


Our correspondent, says one of our exchange 
papers, whose communication on the utility of 
Moles in destroying the wire-worm, and other 
grubs which feed on the plants of the young 
corn, has furnished the following additional in- 
formation on this subject; 

“Thad,” he says, “a small field of rye-grass 
and clover, one end of which, early in the spring, 
was like a honeycomb from workings of moles. 
A farmer would have destroyed the workers; I, 
on the contrary, protected them, and not one 
was destroyed: but I took care to level the mould 
which they threw up almost every day. And 
tow. to the practical result. I lately cut my 

which was a very good one generally; but 
atthe end where the moles worked, the crop was 
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better than any other part; and now nota mole 
can be diseovered in the field. They did the 
work designed for them by a wise Providence— 
ate up all the grubs, which would have destroyed 
my young plants, and then took their departure 
to some neighbor's field, where doubtless they 
will be trapped. Another remark as regards 
birds: for example, as to the tit-mouse; the vul- 
gar idea is that they destroy the buds, and thus 
injure or ruin the crop. Now I never suffer one 
of that kind of birds to be killed, but rejoice to 
see them,and protect them; and I would rather see 
a superabundance of sparrows than none at all, 
even by way of profit; and the consequence is, 
that I have frequently had a crop of fruit wher 
my neighbors have had none, 

“Again, as you pass cottage gardens, you wil! 
very frequently see the leaves eaten off the cab- 
bages, gooseberry and currant bushes, growing 
near the doors, by caterpillars; while cabbages 
in the fields, and fruit trees at a distance from 
houses, are flourishing and left untouched. Here 
again the same cause is in operation; the smal! 
birds, which would have destroyed the insects, 
are driven from the doors, but perform their nat- 
ural operations at a distance from them.” — Wes. 
Farmer and Gard. 


Foreing Fruit Trees to bear. 


Grernur County, Ky., March 3, 1842. 

Dear Sirn,—Having addressed you an epistle a 
fortnight ago, | cid not at that time intend to 
write you again until [ saw your comments upon 
the project proposed in that letter; but being 
under the conviction that I could not write too 
much for the good honest hearted yeomanry of 
the land, provided I kep: in the limits of valuable 
information, I have, by the idea of facilitating 
the labor of the producing man in some measure, 
been prompted to address you at this time, the 
main object of which 1s to apprise the agricultu- 
ral community of a novel mode of raising apples. 
I do not wish to be understood that it is novel 
with all, for it has been practised in Europe for 
many years, by the farmers in Germany in par- 
ticular, who probably are the inventors ; but I 
mean it is novel to me, and if sot to all, in my 
knowledge is at least not practised by them.— 
The steps to be taken by the farmer to force his 
fruit tree to -bear, as itis termed, are of a very 
simple nature, and can consequently be executed 
by any person who turns his hand to it without 
the aid of a practical operator, further than a de- 
scription of the process. I hope, therefore, that 
my agricultural friends will not deem the descrip- 
tion which I am about to give of the process to 
force trees to bvar, unecessarily minute. With 
a sharp knife (the blade of a penknife is the best) 
make acutin the bark ef the branch which is 
meant to be forced to bear, and not more than 
eight or nine inches from the place where it is 
connected with the stem, or if it is a small branch 
or shoot, near where it is joined to the large 
bough, (three inches or less,) the cutis to go 
round the branch, or to encircle it, and penctrate 
to the wood. Care must be taken not to cut the 
woud, which would necessarily cause detriment 
to the branch or shoot operated upon. A quar- 
ter of aninch or nearly, from the frst cut make 
a second in the same way reund the branch or 
shoot, so that both encircling the branch or shoot, 
a ring is formed thereon a quarter of an inch broad 
between two cuts. The bark between these two 
cuts is now taken clean away with the small blade 
of a penknife, down to the wood, removing even 
the fine inner bark, which immediately lies upon 
the wood, so that no connection whatever remains 
between the two parts of the bark, but the bare 
and naked wood appears white and smooth ; but 
this bark ring, to compel the tree to bear, must 
be made at the time when the buds are strongly 
swelling, just before breaking out into blossom. 
In the same year of this operation, a callus is 
fcrmed at the edges of the ring on both sides,and 
the connexion of the bark that had been interup- 
ted is restored again without any detriment to the 
tree or branch operated upon, in which the artifi- 
cial wound soon grows ever, By this simple 
(though artificial) meane of forcing every fruit tree 
with a certainty to bear, the most important ad- 





vantage will be obtained by those who watch the 





time nature is ripe for it. Three years ago, (the 
time when I was first informed of this singular 
way of forcing trees to bear,) I made an experi- 
mentonanappletree. Being somewhat captious 
of humbuggery, | confined the experiment to one 
branch of the tree, which was about a fourth part 
of the whole top of it. L did not notice it unti! 
May. IL had partially forgotten it, as I had bet 
little faith in its having any effect toward making 
the tree bear, and called by, rather to see if the 
limb which I had cut was not dead, than to observe 
any thing else ; but to my astonishment I found 
the limb which I had expected to find dead ina 
vigorous state of life, with as much young fruit 
on it, apparently, as all the rest of the tree. On 
examining the young fruit, I found that on the 
branch which I had cut to be sound and firm, while 
that on the other parts of the tree were dwindled 
and very much decreased. I[ expeeted at first that 
it was owing to the cut which | had made on the 
branch, but I satisfied myself by examining other 
trees which I found to be in the same way, and 
which I found shortly afterwards to be falling off. 
In September, when I gathered the apples, I found 
that the branch of the tree which I had made the 
experiment on, had five bushels on it, and the rest 
of the tree had not above one bushel on it, and 
that was inferior fruit. I would therefore recom- 
mend that farmers who have orchards would try 
the experiment. It would be well for them to be 
particular in the operation at first, for fear of 
damaging the tree.—West. Fur. and Gardner. 
Wiruam R, THompsos, 


Cnicken Satap.—Buil a chicken that weighs 
about one pound and a half,when very tender,take 
it up, cut it in small strips,and make the following 
sauce ; boil four eggs three minutes—take them 
out of the shells, mash and mix them with a coup-~ 
le of spoonfuls of olive eil, or melted butter, two 
thirds of a tumbler of vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
mixed mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a little pep- 
per, and essense of celery, if you have it—if not 
can be dispensed with. In making chicken salad, 
the dressing should not be put ontilla few min- 
utes before the salad is to be eaten, as by laying 
in it the chicken will become hard.— Mrs Elis, 


Tue Hoxse,—Have mercy on your horse.— 
Don’t beat hiin so savagely because he eannot 
pull that heavy load up the steep hill. You re-~ 
quire too much of the animal. See how he strug- 
gles beneath the lash, vainly striving to ascend. 
Don’t strike him again. ‘lake off about half the 
load, and you will have no trouble. We wish 
every cartman had the feeling and the spirit of 
John Howard, and so doubtless do the poor, over- 
loaded horses.—Common School Journal. 





PREVENTION OF THE Fry in Snerr.—I have 
heard that an excellent way of preventing sheep 
being struck with the fly, is to mix train-oil and 
sulphur to a moderately thick substance, and then 
occasionally apply it with a brush down the back 
of each animal, during the eeason that the fly is 
about.—AZ. 4. S. [The plan will very frequently 
succeed in preventing the attack of the fly, but a 
more simple method is the occasional application 
of coarse whale-vil. |}—London Ag. Caz, 





Broom Coax—The Seed is excellent for Fat. 
ltening Sheep.-—Albert Hibbard, Esq. of North 
Hadley, tells us he makes use of all the seed of 
his broom corn to fatten sheep—they are very 
fond of it and will fatten better op this than on 
Indian corn. Broom corn is raised in.great quan- 
tities in the river towns, where the brooms are 
made up and distributed to all quarters of the 
country. 

We have often raised the corn for the sake of 
the brush, but we have never made much account 
of the seed, though hens are always fond of it, 
Hogs too will eatit, though we think it has sel- 
dom been converted to meal for hoge. Mr, Hib- 
rim ee the broom corn seed more valuable 
or sheep than oats or any grain, pound for pound. 
— Bost. Plough. eat + 





Sheil fruit, such as walputs, chestnuts, kec., 
may be preserved fora yeer or two by being di- 
vested ofgtheir outer shell, and thoroughly dried 
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COUNSEL FOR THE YOUNG, 

Whatever profession you may select, enter 
it with zeal, with ardor, with elevated and 
expanded views, with noble and disinterested 
motives, as becomes a youth of liberal educa 
tion, an enlightened adventurer, bent on glory 
aud setting out in a career of immortality.~- 
Always be alive to the promotion of virtue ; 
to the suppression of vice; to the relief of 
misery. 
new plans of public and glorious entetprise— 
nor feel as if any thing had been done while 
any thing of good remains to be atcomplish~ 


ed. 

But when all the World are meal and mer. 
cenary, is it to be expected that you will be 
dignified and disinterested? ‘Tis false. All 
the world are not mean.and mercenary. If 
it were so, the streans of life would have cor. 
rupted as it flowed, and the race become ex 
tinct. 

It is conceded, because it cannot be denied, 
that mean and mercenary motives prevail ; 
that a crowd of guilty actors have converted 
the drama of life into one vast exhibition of 
fraud and falsehood ; of deceit and treachery; 
of avarice and revelry—amony whom persou- 
al interest predominates, and individual emol- 
ument forms the bond of criminal allianca. 
But at the same time it is contended that there 
exists a countervailing influence: that a coun- 
ter scene is continually carried forward, in 
which actions of a different type are unfolded 
—actions which tend to relieve the picture of 
human guilt, and soften the intenseness of hu 
man misery. In the worst of times and in 
the most depraved of countries, there arc. als 
ways scattered up and down some individuals 
of a beniga and virtuous character, whose be- 
nevolent exertions are limited by no bounda- 
ries of territory, shades of complexion, or ties 
of bluod--who with a perseverance that never 
relaxes, and a vigilance that never slumbers, 
are pursuing, not their own, but the public 
welfare: whose hours of relaxation and o 
business are alike occupied with plans of util. 

ity or of reform, and the grand and predomi- 
daut object of whose exertions and whose 
prayers is, the happiness of the wnole human 
family. 
If you knew the world better than you do, 
you would know that it comprises a great vas 
riety of character—‘“ That none are absolute- 
iy perfect ; that those who approach towards 
perfection are few ; that the bulk of mankind 
are very imperfect, and that many, but not 
the majority, are exceedingly profligate, dex 
ful and wicked.” 

But though the world were universally as 
mean and mercenary as the objection states, 


it would not alter the counsel we are giving] entirely useless, and the coal nearly unavail. 


you. In such a world, it would behoove you 
to be nobly singular. From such society | 
would separate ; against such principles | 
would protest. However the multitude might 
live, for my single self 1 would act uprighth 


—favor whatever would elevate, would exalt, 
would adorn the character, and alleviate the 
miseries of my species, or contribute to ren-~ 


der the werld I inhabited, a place of innocence] sums to Europeans for this necessary. In 


and felicity. 

Mere youthful adventurers as you are, and 
though only individuals,each of you possesses a 
capacity for doing either good or evil, which 
buman foresight cannot measure nor human 
power limit. Your immediate exertions may 
benefit or injure some—your example may 


Always be projecting and maturing} eration.~-Dx. Nort. 


: Uy :)in price, and the defective communications 
| would frown on vice ; I would favor virtue| with the interior made its transportation very 


reaches may communitate thcir feclings to 
individuals more remote, by whom those fee!s 
ings may be. again communicate to those 
who will re-communicate them-=A1l of whom 
miy transmit the influence which commenced 
with you to a succeeding generation 5 which 
in its turn muy again transmit it tu the next, 
to be again transinitted. Thus the impulse 
given either to virtue of to vice, by a single 
individual, may be immeasurably extended, 
even to distant nations, and con.municated 
through succeeding ages to the remotest gens 
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Manufacture of American Iron. 


I need not say that the two substances, 
which have most contributed to the comfort 
iand civilization of the world, ure coal and 
roo, The naturalists have asserted, that the 
chief ingredient of the richest precious stones 
is carbon ; and that, after all, a di¢mond and 
a coal are the same thing. ‘The comparison 
disparages the coal, since certainly, fur every 
purpose of human comfort or enjoyment, the 
coal outweighs all the gems that ever glisten~ 
ed at all the coronations of all the sovereigns 
of the earth. As to iron, is it not far more 
valuable than all the miscalled precious met- 
als? The best friend of man, his compan- 
ion in every stage of his civilization, from the 
rough ploughshare to the complicated steam~ 
ship. These elements of wealth, the coal and 
the iron ores, were scattered profusely over 
this country, but some inexplicable mystery 
kept them asunder. The coal, in its fiercest 
intensity, could make no impression upon 
these impenetrable masses, and the adjoining 
hills which contained them frowned on each 
other, as upon neighbors who could never be 
united. At length, by one of those happy ins 
spirations which ceufound all reasonings, the 
whole obstacle was removed, in a way so sim- 
ple, that every body wonders it was never 
dreamed of tillnow. When these ores and 
coal were put together in a furnace, the fire 
was kept up by a stream of cold air. To this 
process the ores refused to yield. At last, a 
projector tried what impression he could make 
by a stream of hot air, and the ores instantly 
gave up their treasures, like the traveller in 
the fable, who only wrapped himself the clo~ 
ser at the cold wind, but could not resist the 
sunshine. And this, after all, is the great 
mystery,—the substitution of what is called 
the hot blast for the cold blast. 

Let us see the changes which this simple 
discovery is destined to make. As long as 
the iron ores and the coal of the anthracite re- 
gion were incapable of fusion, the ores were 


able for manufactures, while, as the disappear. 
ance of the timber made charcoal very ex 
pensive, the iron of Eastern Pennsylvania 
was comparatively small.in quantity and high 


nearly eighty thousand tons of ifon ; and that, 
of these, there were about fortysnine thousind 
tons of rhilsread iron, costing probably three 
millions and a halfuf dollars. Nay, at this 
very day, in visiting your mines, we see, at 
the furthest depths of these sublerranean pas. 
saves, the very coal and iron brought to thc 
mouth of the mives en tracks of British iron, 
manufactured in Britain, and sent to us from 
a distance of three thousand mies. “This de. 
pendence is deplorable, It ought tu cease for 
ever; and let us hope; that, with the new 
power now acquired, we shall rescue 
ourselves, hereatter, froth stich a costly hus 
iniliation, We owe it tu ourselves; nut thus 
ty throw away the bounties of Providence, 
which, in these very materials; have blesse:/ 
us with profusion wholly unknown elsewhere, 
The United States contuin, atcording tu 
the best estimates, not Jess than cigl-ty thous 
sand square miles of coul, which is ubout six- 
teen times as much as the coal measures of 
all Kuropes A single one of these gigai.tic 
masses funs about nine hundred miles from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama, and must itse!f em. 
brace fi'ty thousand square miles, equal to the 
whole surfuce of England proper. Confining 
ourselves to Pennsylvania alone, out of fifty. 
four counties of the State, no less than thirty 
have coal andironin them. Out of the forty- 
four thousand square miles, which form te 
area of Pennsylvania, there are ten thousani 
miles of coal and iron, while all Great Britain 
and Ireland have only two thousand ; so that 
Pennsylvania has five times as much cou! 
and iron as the country to which we annually 
pay eight of ten millions of dollars for iron. 
Again, the anthracite coal fields of Penn 
sylvania are six or eight times as large us 
those of Squth Wales. Ot these great maasex 
it may be said, confidently, that the coal aud 
the iron are at least as rich in quality, and as 
abundant in quantity, as those of Great Brit. 
-ain, with this most material distinction in their 
favor, that they lie above the water level, and 
are easily uccessible, while many of the 
mines of England are # thousand or fifiecs 
hundred feet below the surface. 

With these resources, you have abundav! 
employment, if you could only supply the pre: 
sent wants of the country, for which we a 
now dependent upon foreigners. But ‘\: 
sphere of demand is every dy widening, fu 
the consumption ofiron. The time has come 
when nothing but iron roads will satisty th 
impatience of travellers, and the competitio 
of trade. The time is approaching, wil 
iron ships will supplant these heavy, shor 
lived, and inflammuble, structures of wou! 
We shall not long be content to cover oi 
houses with strips of wood, under the nai 
of shingles, prepared for the first spark, i! " 
can have low-priced iron; in which eve? 
too, the present pavements of our 1v¥! 
would be superseded by footways of iron. 























Perretuat Morion.——As no motivu ¢t 
take place without the application of an « 
quate force, so no machine can act uni 
driven by some natural agent. Neither ¢ 





costly. 
terials of supplying iron in our own hands, 
the country has been obliged to pay enormous 
two years, alone, 1836-7, the importations of 
iron and steel amounted to upwards of twen-~ 
tysfour millions of dollars. The importations 


nine millions of dollars. It is especially mor- 
tifying to see, that, even in Pennsylvania, 
there has been iatroduced, within the last sev- 








reach others—those whom your example 





The result was, that, with all the ma-| any machine long continue to work after." 


for the last five years have been about fortys/ er words or indecent language. 


en years, exclusive of hardware and cutlery,| an offence to respectable society. 







prime mover ceases toact, Hence machi 
which shall keep up their own action, ? 
which have been.sought under the names 
perpetual motions, are impossible. 


erovering mind, and does not speak wel 
thé society you keep. Such language offe 
the ear of médesty, and makes your pres¢ 
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~ great lesson of self-command. Long mst they eat 
the bitter truite of the tree the y have planted, and seek 


ofien seen and felt, to the third and fourth, if not to 


“wards the inseparable companion ef her life, or in 
_ scolding, and violence, and tyranny, towards her chil- 
~@ren. Alas! how many scenes of domestic misery 
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Training of Children. 
It canaot be too often repeated, that the direction 
givea to the strong curiosity and busy activity of a 
child, will fix ite habits, form ite temper, and decide 


ite future character. . Youth takes ite tura from child- | 


trood ; childhood, from infancy, The proper uirection 
of such propensities requires, indeed, the most watch- 


, ful attentioa—attention which must never cease, and 


which never knows an intermission. But the labor 


thus bestowed, secures a rich retura; and to neglect | 


it, will pierce a parent's heart with many sorrows, 

Serr-Commaxy, is among the earliest habiis to be 
fixed in childhood. Of this, we cannot say, ‘ Here 
eads the first lesson.”” It is an endless progress, in a 
citcle of care and effort. It is so interwoven with 
every occupation and amusement, with every personal 
virtue and social enjoyment, that separation is iinpos- 
etble ; and on this subject peculiarly, the consequences 
are linked with the citcumstance-, as by a chain of 
adamant. The remedy must begin with the first 
symotoms of the disease, and never be laid aside, so 
long asa symptom remains. Appetite and passion are 
strong, even in the infant. She cannot check it by 
consideration, for she cannot reason. In this way, the 
power of restraint is committed by Providence, eutire- 
ly to the parents ; and they are as much bound to pro- 
vide for this, as for any other want of helpless infancy. 
Impatienee for little enjoymente, or with litle re- 
straints, is an early caus: of fretfulness. Fretfutness, 
if not checked, and absolutely ssbdued, increases rap- 
idly, and will spoil the best natural temper. It is easy 
for misjudging parental tendernnss to mar the fairest 
work of the Creator, and to convert the amiable infant, 
into the irritable, peevish girl; the ill-tempered, disa- 
greeable woman. Prudent and persevering restraint 
—discreet and kind methods to divert the chila’s atten- 
tion from the objects of desire, are the only possible 
remedies. Indulgence in unreasonable gratifications, 
or those which demand an undue share of ‘the time or 
strength of the mother or nurse,only increases the de- 
mands of the child, and the difficulty and pain of sub- 
duing it. 

I have seen a fretfal boy rave and stamp upon a 
mud-pudele, because it was over his shoes. A hun- 
dred such instanees may be easily remembered, by 
any caretul observer of ungoverned temper. Those 
who are thus trained, or rather who are left untrained, 
bring perpetual anxiety and troubie upon themselves 
and their families; and often render all about them 
unhappy for life. How many confirmations are there 
of the trath of the preverb, ‘‘ 4 child left to himself, 
bringits h's mother to shame.” The self-will thus 
cherished becomes an incurable habit, which all the 
shame and sorrow that attend it in after life, will nov 
eradieate. The woman who is thus left to have no 
rule over her own spirit, is like ‘‘a city broken down 
and without walls.”” Who could hope for shelter or 
comfort in such a residence? It is open to the at- 
tacks and the contempt of every one. ‘‘ Hate, fear, 
and rage—the family of pain,” are its only inmates,— 
& Hope, love, and peace,” have long since deserted 
the abode of uagoverned passions. How little do pa- 
rents think of the sorrows they are preparing for 
themselves, as well as their children, by neglecting this 


too late for a remedy. 

Nor do the’ consequencee cease here, The vices 
and evils of ungoverned appetites and passions descend 
from parents to children , and their consequences are 


every following generation. 
- "Phink of this ungoverned temper, in the mothr of a 
family, venting itself in fretfulness and reproaches to- 
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the cleeds which arise from subdue CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN Farwrn. } 
. aed A yer! # MICHIGAN. Bank of Buffalo &5 cas 


vans mothers sometimes pretend to govern their chil. pg M B’k & Branch par{Clinton county 90 dss 
dren's temper, by treating them with severity, or re- | Bank of St. Clair par| Watervliet 30 cus 
straining them by force. But let it be remembered, | Mich Insurance Co par|Com bank Buffalo 30 dis 


that I am urging the importance of teaching the child ers a 0 cee ae ~ se 


self-eommmd, and not merely submission or obedience. | Mer B’k Jackson Co iB’k America, Buil 40 de 
We do not speak merely of governing her, or prevent- Bank of Michigae 68dis;Bk Commerce do 45 che 
ing any evil, but of teaching her and accustoming her | State Scrip 3a 4 dis) Bank of Oswego = 50 dia 
|to govern herself, | State Warrants 34 dis! Bank of Lodi 20 dis 
ee ‘ ; ' OHIO, | Bingharapton 24 dis 
| Mow delightful is the contrast of a mother whose 'Specie paying panks par)}Cattaraugus county 40 d= 


spirit has been brought under ber own control, whose | Cleveland 55 dis} a, Bt x 50 dis 
i so Sas ’ i'Com bank Scioto 25 dis} Mechan uffalo 50 doe 
temmper hae been trained, aatil it is gensle, as well a8), (8 ALS Erie 15 diel Mer Bx bank: d6 50 die 


firm, and who thus gives the best lessons of self-com- | Far bank Canton 60 dis! Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 d+ 
mand in her own example. The example is seen re- | Granville 75 dis, Phonix b’k, Butlalo 40 die 


lected on every department of her household, and on | Hamilton 25 dis; Tonawanda dis 
| Lancaster 30 dis|U. 8. bank, Baffalo 35 dis 


every member of her family. A fair city is thus exhibi- | Mer & Trider’s Cin 15 dis!Western New-York 35 dis 








ted, as upon an eminence, Jt is seen and admired | Manhatten 90 dis, staten Island 55 dia 
frota afar; itis the delight of all who enter it. Wher-| Miami xp Com 60 dis Olean 40) dis 
ever domestic order and happiness exist, they are based | Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis| Alleghany county 75 cis 
ae: ; p INDIANA. iSt. Lawrence Stock & 
upon this single habit of self-command } Supporting and State bank & bran 1 dis|Real Estate Notee 55 dis 
consolidating the fabric of love. Children thus educa- | State Scrip 30 dis|Stock Notes = 75. dis 
ted, by firm and gentle restraint— thus fed on by living | ILLINOIS. _ [State bank, he BO dic 
examples—will rise up and call their mother blessed. : State bank 59 dis Wash nb k, N.Y. 10 dis 
5 : . | Shawneetown 50 dis!Union b’k, Buffalo 35 dis 
Among strangers and foreigners, they will be loved for KENTUCKY. CANADA. 
the virtues imbibed from their parents ;—and parents, | All good banks 2 dis} All Sdis 





though personally unknown, will be honored for their e PENNSYLVANIA. - ® , pone 
i ‘gs vi ; cle payin is| Fire & Marine [nesu- 
children’s virtues. Happiest of the happy are such Evie peying 2 dis) rance Co. Checks I dia 
families! and a large part of their joys is secured by | Relief Notes 5 dis! MIssOURt, 
self-command.— S lected. NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY,| State bank 2ds 
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Home Circle. 

My Mother's self-sacrificing, ceaseless care—never 
shall, never can, be forgotten—is remembered only 
with grateful emotions; she relinquishes every pleas- 
ure—not so—absorbs all lesser joys in the delight of 
ministering to the enjoyment of her children ; heavenly EDGE TOOLS. 
guardian! of superior workmanship. The Farmes aod Mechan. 

My Father's kind, timely counsel ; in which confi- | ics of Central Michigan are informed that he is at a+ 
dence teils me there is no sordid, ambitious incentive | es prepared.to furnish or make to order every art 
i FRY cle in his line of business. 


ee ” Jackson, July, 1844. n lori 
My Sister’s gentle affection —so pure, so disinteres- 


. “ é Wanted, : j 
ted; whose foot ever bounds obedient to the quick In exchange for the “Michigan Farmer,” o¢ in 


gush of hee wae heart—with no motive but to pro- payment of subscriptions to the same,— Wheat, Corn, 
mote my happiness—asking no other reward than the | Rye, Barley, Oats Potatoes, Pork, Beet, Butter, Hany 


consciousness in her own bosom that she has succee- | Eggs, &c. &c. &e., for which the highest mare: 
ded; sure talisman of virtue. price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 


M ero bust Brother; : JOB PRINTING. 
eee a Every description of Letter Press Printing, such 


own enjoyment in enhancing mine; whose muscular Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bilis, 
grasp sends pain through my nerves, that the heart | Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Tickets, 
may thrill with the sure evidence of his unbounded | Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &e., eaecu- 
cordiality ; the confidant who never betrays. ted with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the offi-« 
Whe leith nel kasen' th Seti ddtavel tin of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Pubbe 
od not known the uawri ten joys omMe— | Square, Jackson. 

the inexpressible endearments of the family circle 1 FARMERS, LOOK AT THIS ! 

let him force upon himself a tedious absence; and if ARMERS are requested to cal) at HAYORS 
his bosom does not throb, and his whole being thrill ¥ Co's, Produce Wure- House, (ihe tirsi ove 


with delight to meet that mother’s smile, that father’s tela Rail Road moet ) where EoD can we!) 
welcome, that sister's love, that brother's greeting, he WH EAT? a F SS SEED. FLA x SEED, CRAN 


18, indeed, a stranger to life’s richest joys; he knows} BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &c 


not the moiety of human happiness. You can also buy Plasten, (@ large lot just receiv 
a ed,) Salt, new and never exposed to the weather, — 


A Woman wortH wavine.—Early in our history, | Zine singles, Leather of all kinds, Paints, O71, 
the hand card, the little spinning wheel, and the loom | Water Lame, P lastering Hatr, Se. a ‘he 
: . lowest price for cash, or in exchange for Produce. 

with the hand shuttle, were almost the only instru-|  jxakson, Sept. 2, 1844. 9.3m* 
ee pat 3 ge? socerr road Fosters keproedl Watent Pumps. 

- agate si Hse a2 din eascagtered H. & FE. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub 
linen, made entirely (except getting out the flax,) by | ii. that they continue to manufacture and keep con 
her own hands.’? The General -Miller here spoken | stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 
of, is the hero of the battle of Niagara or Lundy’s|side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Depot,) ia 


: : Vill f Jackson, superior Pumps for Wells and 
Lane, in the last war; and should war again threaten a 7h agg d J of ‘as be nape sadielciieiahiedioreiesed 


our borders, or our institutions be placed in danger /not to rreeze. These Pumps have been extensively 


from causes, within or without, it will be the children |in use in ~~ ener sipien, * 15 yer, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the generat 
of such mothers, the free, uncorrupted, hardy sons of cotiahition then dated ahaaes ‘ 


the country, that will prove its safegurd, From the | j,-kson, Februasy 15, 1844. 
feeble, enervated, children of luxurious idleness, men ap os gm ore 
cana easona tected o ° 

dere fr antes : FARMERS, i Mey: to, buy the best kind of 


A Herowg.—That title is more cemmonly aceor-| STOVES and TIN WARE, call at Barrgrr’s Tio 


ed to.those ho bustle and battle through the |& Stove Store,—where you can the best, cheop as 
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EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
JACKSON MICHIGAN. 
Has opened a New Establishment on Luther Stree. 
| immediately in rear of J. Sumner & Co’s store, where 
he will keep constantly on hand all kinds of 
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PRliscellancous 


A Marriage Pertion. 
Allow me to introduce a simple story; though 
perhaps not new, nevertheless interesting in 
its results. On the margin of a sunny lake 
lived a farmer ; his shaded cottage was an ob~ 
ject of pleasure to the mariner of our inland 
sea, and the traveler could not refrain his com- 
mendation as he passed the well tilled fields, 
rendered more attractive by the pervading 
spirit of neatness and order. A wife, with 
two daughters, shared the labors and pleasures 
of the farmer. One hundred acres were the 
extent of the farm, and the farmer’s capital 
was little more than honesty, industry, and 
health. I need not paint the family circle in 
its devotion to sacred duties, nor its daily toil 
—the results will carry to every heart a view 
of the path pursued. His eldest daughter 
married, and he gave to her one-third of his 
farm, as her marriage portion. Notwithstans 
ding this diminution of acres, he had the same 
quantity of products as formerly. In due time 
his youngest daughter married also, and he 
gave to her one-half of what remained—and 
still the produce of his farm was not dimin- 
ished. ‘The secret was easily discovered—he 
applied as much labor and attention to the res 
maining one-third part as he had been accus- 
tomed to give tothe whole farm. Do youask, 
hew this applies to any of us? Let me ex. 
plain. We divide our labor over too many 
acres to afford sufficient culture to each , and 
we neglect the aid of science, which teaches 
us to concentrate the various means a!ways 
within our control, und their economical and 
appropriate application.—Gen. Farmer. 









Heat anv Corp.—We find the body cas 
pable of resisting a temperature sufficient to 
decompose dead matter. Animals, as well as 
men, have been exposed to a degree of heat 
exceeding that of boiling water, and without 
injury ; when at the same time, a thermome. 
ter placed under the tongue has indicated an 
elevation of a few degrees only above the nat- 
ural standard. This power of resistence is 
but of short duration, for the nervous influence 
is exhausted by so extraordinary a demand. 
Chemical agents come into play, and matter 
is resolved into lifeless form. 

As regards cold, the same law prevails, the 
limits are the same. However great the pows 
er may be of resisting it, as soon as the ners 
vous energy is exhausted, the system is sub- 
ject to injury. 

{ have witnessed the effects of cold too long 
endured upon the little postillions, who are bar- 
barously exposed to itin the wiater season at 
St. Petersburgh. The lads bear it for a time, 
as they sit on their horses clapping their hands, 
and singing to keep up their courage ; but this 
tails them by degrees, and finally benumbed, 
they fall from their saddles in a state of torpor 
which nothing but rolling them in the snow 
will overcome. ‘There is seldom a fete given 
at St. Petersburgh in the extreme cold weath. 
er that occurrences of this kind are not recor. 
ded. In very cold nights the sentries are fres 
quently frozen to death, if not relieved at short 
intervals. 





An INFALEIBLE Remepy ror LowNess OF 
Spiatts.—Take one ounce of spirits of reso- 
kation and aa equal proportion of the oil of 

ood conscience—infuse into these a table 
spoonful of salts of patience, and add thereto 
a few springs of a plant called “ others’ woes,” 
which you will find freely growing in every 


part of the garden of life, but especially under 


the broad leaves of a showy herb culled dis- 
guise. Gather also a handful of the blossoms 
of hope, which, being perennial, may always 
be obtained ; sweeten these with the balm of 
Providence, and if you can procure a few drops 
of the genuine cordial of, true friendship, it 
will greatly add to the value of the medicine. 
But in this one ingredient especially be careful 
ofcounterfeits. There is a spurious compound, 
vended by one Self-Interest, which is obtained 
easily enough and by which thousands are 
imposed upon. The least admixture of it 
with the above ingredients would intallibly 
spoil the composition. Reduce the whole to 
an electuary by a proper proportion of con. 
serve of content, flavor it with essence of good 
judgment and regulate the quantity taken ac- 
cording to the virulence of the disease. A 
tried recipe and never known to fail. 





Earty Risinc.—Next to temperance, a 
quiet conscience, a cheerful mind and active 
habits, I place early rising as a meansof health 
and happiness. | have hardly words for the 
estimate | form of the sluggard, male or fes 
male, that has formed the habit of wasting the 
early prime of day in bed; putting out of 
the question the positive loss of life, and too 
the most inspiring and beautiful part of the 
day, when all voices of nature invite man from 
his bed; leaving out of the calculation, that 
longevity has almost invariably been attended 
by early rising; to me the late hours in bed 
present an index to character, and an omen of 
the ultimate hopes of the person who indulges 
in this habit. 

There is no mark so clear of tendency to 
self indulgence. It denotes an inert and fee- 
ble mind, infirm of purpose, and incapable of 
that elastic vigor which will enable the pos. 
sessor to accomplish what his reason ordains. 
The subject of this unfortunate habit cannot 
uut have selfsreproach, and a purpose to spring 
from his bed with the freshness of day. If the 
mere indolent luxury of another heur of lan. 
guid indulgence is allowed to overrule this bet- 
ter purpose, it argues a general weakness of 
character which promises no high attainment 
of distinction. These are never awarded by 
fortune to any trait but vigor, promptness and 
decision. Viewing the habit of late rising in 
any aspect, it would seem as if no beingcould 
be found in the habit of sacrificing the fresh 
est portion of life at the curtailment of the re- 
mainder, for any pleasure his indulgence could 
confer.——Fiint. 

Factory ownep By Giris.—The factory 
girls of Lowell talk of establishing a large 
factory, to be worked by themselves, and of 
which they should be the joint-stock propri. 
etors. Should such a scene be successfully 
put in operation, we presume it would not be 
long before the proprietors would have plenty 
of applications for partners. A young man 
might thus apostrophize a fair stockholder : 

«¢ Ever from that hour I loved her, 
Till for her stock I paid her with myself.’’ 


—Gen. Farmer. 





Parsnip Wine.—Wine made of parsnips 
approaches closely to the malmsey of Madei~ 
ra, and is made with very little trouble or ex- 
pense, and is wholesome and palatable. 

To every 4 pounds of parsnips, clean and 
quartered, put one gallon of water ; boil till 
quite tender ; drain them over a sieve, but do 
not bruise them, as no process will clear the 
liquor afterwards. Pour the liquor into an 
open vessel, and to each gallon add 3 lbs. of 





sugar, and half an ounce of cream of tartar. 





When cooled to about blood heat, add a little 
new yeast, or emptyings : let it stand 4 or 5 
days in a warm room, then put it into a cask, 
and when the fermentation has subsided, bung 
tight, and let it stand 8 to 12 months before 
using. 

‘The months of April and May are the best 
for getting a good fermentation ; and in these 
temperance times it is an experiment worth 
trying.—-Gen. Farmer. 





Fins woon.—-If you have not already cut a 
sufficient quantity of wood to last you through 
the coming year, forthwith goto work, fell 
the trees, cut it up into cord word, and when 
that is done, haul it into your yard, and have 
it neatly piled convenient to your dwelling, 
kitchen, and quarters. ‘To obtain fire wood 
by piece~meal, as the saying is, ns it may be 
wanted, is to indulge in one of the worst hab- 
its into which a farmer can possibly fall, and 
never fails to be pregnant of evil. Therefore 
we may say to you, that you should not con- 
sider that you have discharged your duty to 
your family, and to yourself, until you have 
secured,within a few yards of your house and 
tenements, a supply of wood sufficient to meet 
every demand for at least twelve months te 
come. 

Gates.—If the entries to your fields are 
through bars, substitute gates for them.—Am. 
Farmer. 





Hints ror Tue Sxason.—Settle all your 
accounts, collect what is due you, and pay 
what you owe. “Short settlements make 
long friends.” Communicate your discove- 
ries to some agricultural periodical, for the 
benefit of the world. Summer is peculiarly 
the time for making observations, and winter 
the time for communicating them,—Awmer. 
Agriculturist. 








FMarket Entelligence. 


Jackson, February 15. 


Gratx— Wheat 1s worth 624 a 65 cents; Corn 315 
Oats 16 a 18; Barley 374; Rye 314 a 37}. 

Fcour, per bbl., $3 50. 

Provisions—Pork $3 a $3 a $3 25; Butter 15c; 
Lard 10 cts; Eggs 123; Beans 75c; Tallow 8 ew. 

Drixp Appies are worth $1 50 per bushel. 

Hiwes—Green, $3: dry, $6: 

Bexswax is worth 25 cents. 
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LINNEAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIES, 
FLUSHING, L. 1., NEAR NEW-YORK. 

4 J pgs new and unrivalled descriptive 
catalogues of this Establishment, 
(34th edition,) which have cost over $7U0, 
comprising this great and select collection 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbe ry 
and plants: Splendid new dahlias ; Bulbous flower 
roots; Greenhouse Plants and Seeds, with prices 
greatly reduced, and directions for their culture, will 
be sent gratis to every post paid applicant. The err- 
ors in the Catalogues of others, are set mght in these ; 
which byscientific Horticulturists hav been pronounced 
superior to any that has appeared in any country. 
Orders per mail, will be executed with despatch, 
and in a superior etyle, and forwarded as directed. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 


JACKSON COUNTY vornee 





FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Jackson, January 15th, 1845. 


OTICE is hereby given that an aseessment of 
N seven per cent. upon the amount of each pre- 
mium note was made by the Board of Directors of thie 
Company, on the fifteenth day of January, 1845, and 
that if any member shall fail to pay the amount £0 a8- 
sessed upon his premium note before the twenty-sec- 
ond day of March next, he will, together with hie sure- 
ties, become liable to pay the full amount of euch nete 
with costs of suit, 8B. M. SHELDON, See’y. 





